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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


ERWIN ASSUMES LEADERSHIP 

Superintendent Clyde A. Erwin’s recommendations to the Gen- 
eral Assembly respecting appropriations and other provisions for the 
public schools are sane and practical and should be approved by the 
law-makers. Mr. Erwin has definitely assumed the leadership to 
which he is entitled by virtue of the high office he holds. His six- 
point program is in brief as follows: 

“1. A state appropriation for the eight months term of not less 
than $22,000,000 for each year of the biennium. 

“2. Legal encouragement for the reéstablishment of the ninth 
month, and provisions for the enriched curriculum in communities 
able and willing to make these provisions. 

“3. A broadened and more effective vocational education pro- 
gram. 

“4. The establishment of higher professional training standards 
for those who are to teach. 

“5. More adequate compulsory attendance laws, together with 
financial provision by the state for proper enforcement. 

“6. Provision for closer correlation and codperation between all 
agencies dealing with public education.” 

These recommendations will be hailed with approval by the school 
people of the state, and it is to be hoped they will receive the sanc- 
tion of the General Assembly, 

The one calling most imperatively for immediate action is the 
first. On the question of financial support there have been three 
definite proposals. The state-wide committee on the emergency in 
education favors an appropriation of $25,000,000 ; the figures recom- 
mended by the Advisory Budget Commission is $18,500,000; and 
Superintendent Erwin’s recommendation is $22,000,000. 
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Tue Hicu ScuHoot JourNAL would like to see the legislature 
provide the $25,000,000 recommended by the school people. But 
frankly, it has not at any time entertained the hope or the expectation 
of such liberality on the part of the law-makers of 1935. Of course 
the amount recommended by the Advisory Budget Commission 
would be but little more (if any more in fact) than is necessary to 
provide for the increased needs for extra teachers, increased costs of 
transportation, general overhead, etc., without providing for increas- 
ing the salaries of teachers. But Superintendent Erwin’s request 
for $22,000,000 would provide for these additional demands due to 
increased costs for transportation, more teachers, and general over- 
head as well as a fairly respectable increase in teachers’ salaries. 
Tue Hicu ScHoot JourRNAL hopes the law-makers will receive his 
recommendation with approval and that they will vote accordingly. 


BUDGET FIGURES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

The figures below show the annual appropriations recommended 
by the Advisory Budget Commission for the public schools and ed- 
ucational institutions for the year 1935-1936. In most instances the 
figures are well below the sums requested. What the General As- 
sembly now in session will do in the matter of appropriations is a 
question to be determined by the law-makers themselves. Any fore- 
cast that might be made now would be only a worthless guess. 


Spent Requested Recommended 

1933-'34 1935-36 1935-1936 
Department of Public Instruction ........ $ 57,576 $ 79,360 $ 70,000 
Vocational Education ................... 80,839 338,875 114,700 
EE re ere 15,443,549 20,200,000 18,500,000 
University at Chapel Hill ............... 386,570 705,202 539,500 
State Collewe at Raleigh ..........c.00. 181,048 340,512 277,700 
Woman’s College at Greensboro ........ 161,195 331,944 251,325 
East Carolina Teachers College ......... 74,342 159,386 89,180 
Western Carolina Teachers College ..... 32,452 60,000 53,070 
Appalachian State Teachers College ..... 37,198 75,000 64,200 
Cherokee Normal School ............... 12,194 17,726 17,900 
Winston-Salem Colored Teachers ‘College 21,730 41,500 52,245 
Elizabeth City Colored Normal School .. 8,336 31,300 18,195 
Fayetteville Colored Normal School .... 7,950 29,712 23,395 
North Carolina College for Negroes ..... 24,174 44,415 29,900 
anes A. and FT. Gee sc esiccesivcsae 23,283 47,355 39,600 


NORTH CAROLINA TEACHERS WILL MEET IN 
WINSTON-SALEM 
The fifty-first annual meeting of the North Carolina Education 
Association is to be held in Winston-Salem, March 28, 29 and 30, 
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and not in Raleigh. Just why the change in meeting places was made 
is not stated, although it is probably safe to assume the purpose of 
the Executive Committee in making the change was to make sure of 
ample accommodations. Should a prolonged session of the General 
Assembly hold the law-makers in Raleigh through March, the Ed- 
ucational Association would certainly be put to considerable incon- 
venience for accommodations. There may be other good and suffi- 
cient reasons for the committee’s decision, which decision THE HicH 
SCHOOL JOURNAL heartily approves. 


CULTIVATING THE AUDIBLE ARTS 

The Radio Institute of Audible Arts, under the direction of Pitts 
Sanborn, 254 Fourth Avenue, New York City, through the inaug- 
uration of its program bulletin service, is undertaking “to cultivate a 
broader appreciation of the audible arts” and in doing this the In- 
stitute is rendering a real service. Its activities extend into four 
main fields: Education, Music, News Dissemination, and Entertain- 
ment. In these fields it is undertaking to list in neat folder form in 
advance the most worthwhile radio offerings for the use of indi- 
viduals, schools, clubs, music groups, church and social workers, and 
others. Of course, the local newspapers are carrying the daily radio 
offerings—all of them—good, bad, and indifferent. These lists of 
the Institute carry only the best—the sort that ought not to be over- 
looked—and they are selected with discriminating care. Our belief 
is that schools will find them especially worthwhile, and they may 
be had for the asking. Any service intelligently designed to assist 
in the improvement of culture and the elevation of the prevailing 
standards of taste in this radio age should be welcome to those whose 
business it is to serve these ends. 


INDEX 


The Index to Volume XVII of THe HicnH Scnoot JourNnaL 
will be mailed out to subscribers with the February issue. 
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RE-ORIENTATION OF PURPOSE IN 
TEACHING THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
By Arnotp K. KinG 


The University of North Carolina 


N THE past decade we have heard on all sides an insistent demand 
] for more and better instruction in the social sciences. A public 
suddenly aroused by adversity to an acute consciousness of wild and 
uncontrolled social forces has turned avidly to the popular writings 
of social scientists seeking “the way out.” Social science has been 
made the spearhead of both character and citizenship training pro- 
grams in countless schools. Social efficiency has become the mythical 
pot of gold at the foot of the educational rainbow. 

What are these subjects upon which educators and intelligent 
people everywhere have fixed their hopes for a well ordered society 
in the future? The social sciences take as their province the whole 
range of human society from the remotest ages to the latest moment, 
from the most primitive tribes to the most civilized cultures past and 
present. Wherever man has left his stamp there the social scien- 
tist collects his data. Running through all his data as parallel and 
unifying threads, he finds only two fixed and immutable principles: 
first, that society is never static but always in a state of becoming; 
and second, that changing conditions demand changing techniques. 
In short, they may be called the inevitability of changes and the 
necessity for adaptation. History is little more than the story of 
changes and adaptations in the endless chain of human affairs. 
Economics is concerned primarily with man’s adaptation to the 
problem of making a living; political science, with his adaptation to 
the problem of governing himself; geography, with his adaptation 
to physical environment; and sociology, with his integration of these 
special adaptations into a culture complex, a human community. 
These are the social sciences which have won a place in the high 
school curriculum. It is hoped by curriculum makers that they will 
give insight into the knowledge of the world of human affairs. 

In an age when natural science has placed at the disposal of man- 
kind a new technology for the control of the forces of nature why 
this increasing importance of the social sciences? An analysis of 
this question reveals the true genesis of our current confusion in 
the world of human affairs. Each technological advance in the past 
has always brought in its wake a corresponding demand for social 
adjustment. The beginning of agriculture produced the first stable 
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society and changed the nomadic habits of a barbaric people. The 
discovery of bronze gave the world its first great empire and endowed 
it with an advanced culture. With the substitution of iron for 
bronze came the decline of one culture and the rise of another. Gun- 
powder upset feudalism and made absolute monarchs more secure, for 
a time, on their thrones. Instruments for navigation revealed a new 
world and broke down age-old superstitions. New machinery for 
the manufacture of cloth took industry from the home and con- 
centrated it in factories. The steam engine accelerated the tempo 
of life ten-fold and redefined the words nation and empire. Electric- 
ity and the internal combustion engine increased the tempo to an 
hundred-fold and redefined the word local. Small schools and coun- 
try churches are doomed, 2000 of the 3000 county seats and 30 of the 
48 state capitols in the United States are anachronisms in the cold 
impartial light of modern technology. 

Until the nineteenth century technological changes were slow 
and social adjustment followed in due season. Between changes there 
were long periods of comparative stability when life for the masses 
followed definite patterns from birth to death, and as they believed, 
through all eternity. Then came the application of power to machin- 
ery in the 18th century, the rising tide of scientific progress in all 
material fields in the 19th, and the deluge of a machine age in our 
own generation. The good machine of yesterday is discarded for 
the better machine of today. Where one stalk of wheat once grew 
eight may now lift their heads to the sky. Nor is the end yet in sight. 
In fact, scientists tell us that this may continue indefinitely at an 
ever accelerating pace. In this bewildering succession of technological 
changes social changes have failed to keep pace, and a maladjusted 
civilization struggles against the forces of chaos and disintegration. 
In a country with enough technological intelligence to have, on an 
average, working for each man, woman, and child the mechanical 
equivalent of 40 slaves we do not have enough social intelligence to 
raise one fifth of our population above the poverty line. 

If one analyzes the dominating drives, the motive power, in 
modern technology and modern social organization the emerging 
contrast clarifies our social needs. The former is based on exper- 
imentation and inventiveness and is tested by the canons of efficient 
performances. The manufacturer wants, not a machine that will 
merely perform, but one that will perform better than any other. 
The motorist demands not only a car that will “take him there and 
bring him back”, but also one that will perform the task faster, 
safer, more economically, and more comfortably than any other. 
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However, in the sphere of social organization over much of the 
earth fear, force, superstition, tradition and propaganda are the 
most powerful drives. In our own nation perhaps tradition and 
propaganda are the twin guardians of the established order. Exper- 
imentation in governmental or economic organization is viewed with 
alarm. Unmindful of the inevitability of change and the necessity 
for constant adaptation, we sing the praises of a mythical tradition 
of rugged individualism when it is suggested that our economic 
system needs overhauling. The red herring of communism is drawn 
across the path of anyone who suggests a comprehensive plan for 
making government serve the social needs of the masses rather than 
the traditional needs of the classes. In a soil singularly friendly 
to technological changes we have been stubbornly resistant to social 
changes. It has taken the angry warning of a major crisis to teach 
us that tradition and precedent may be excellent servants but danger- 
ous masters. 

Out of this configuration of contradictions there arises an urgent 
need for a re-orientation of purpose in teaching the social sciences, 
a need for the teaching of a new set of values. This re-orientation 
of purpose must stress the value of experimentation and social 
inventiveness. It must prepare the way for orderly change and 
adaptation on the basis of intelligence. It is the only alternative to 
a protracted period of chaos, perhaps actual violent revolution, or 
some form of industrial and social feudalism. The finer spiritual 
values of western civilization hang suspended by the slender thread 
of hope for its success. 

In seeking this re-orientation the social sciences as bodies of 
accurate data and workable inferences, as unique ways of viewing 
human society, cannot provide us with any set of purposes. Beyond 
teaching us that change is inevitable and adaptation necessary they 
can do little more than analyze, describe, and interpret the adaptations 
that have already been made. They cannot project a program for 
the future. They can merely implement a plan when once selected. 
It is for the mass of people to choose whether we will continue to 
drift, or whether we will attempt to seize control of social forces 
for the purpose of consciously directing the course of future changes 
and planning the structure of future adaptations. These fundamental 
choices are purely ethical and aesthetic problems. The social scien- 
tist can no more tell us what kind of a government we should organize 
than the architect can tell us the kind of house we should build. He 
can give us expert advice, but the choice depends upon our standards 
of goodness and beauty. Determining whether to inflate or deflate 
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the currency is an ethical problem, inflating or deflating is an economic 
problem. Selecting a plan for a city is an aesthetic problem, build- 
ing the city an engineering problem. 

Too long have we waited for the magic word science to lend 
some purpose to the direction of the course of human affairs. Too 
long have we sat complacently in the lethal chamber of a mechanistic 
conception of a human society obeying the same immutable laws 
as the planets revolving in their heavenly orbits. We have courted 
a return to the dark ages while awaiting the millenium which by 
some legerdemain of science was to usher in an era of utopian bliss. 
Science provides us a vast storehouse of knowledge but only the 
still small voice of purpose can give us power. 

The question now is do we dare to boldly envisage the kind of 
social order that we desire and then through experimentation and 
social invention evolve the techniques for accomplishing it? This 
would call for broad and comprehensive social planning, and in order 
to plan well a people must have vision. In fact, during transition 
eras such as this, without vision and optimism they perish. How- 
ever, most of our current social science instruction is based on a set 
of values and purposes that look to the past and to the preservation 
of the status quo. In 1923 a legislative committee in New York 
investigating so-called seditions activities (school textbooks and 
teachers) stated: “No person who is not eager to combat the the- 
ories of social changes should be entrusted with the task of fitting 
the young and old of this state for the responsibilities of citizenship.” 
Teachers everywhere have been living up to this injunction, the 
vast majority because they believe it, the remainder because of pres- 
sure from various groups outside the school. To realize the folly of 
this ostrich-like policy we have only to ask ourselves a few simple 
questions. Are we satisfied with the present order? The answer 
is unquestionably no. Is there a social system in the past that we 
would like to imitate? Again the noes have it. Then what is left 
but to plan consciously for the future? Social science instruction 
based on a set of realistic purposes may do much toward cultivating 
a willingness to accept experimentation and social inventiveness. 

Such a formulation of purposes which may serve as a point of 
departure for our re-orientation was completed by the Commission 
on the Social Studies recently after an exhaustive five year pro- 
gram of investigation into all phases of social science teaching.! This 
commission represented perhaps the most scholarly social thought of 
our generation. Certainly their conclusions were not reached hastily. 


1 Conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission on the Social Studies. Scrib- 
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Fully conscious of the profound influence their report would exert 
they made recommendations which have shaken to its center the 
citadel of American scholarship. In a realistic confession they 
admitted that scientific scholarship has its limitations. It may condi- 
tion but it cannot determine the selection and formulation of an edu- 
cational program in the social sciences. This selection must depend 
upon first, certain conditioning factors in American life; and second, 
it must depend upon choices which it is deemed possible and desir- 
able that we make for the future. 

In building an effective program in the social sciences the condi- 
tioning factors in American life can no more be ignored than can 
the background and present knowledge of a child in the educative 
process. We have to work with past traditions and current tendencies 
as we find them. 

\nalyzing our past they find three facts significant to curriculum 
makers and teachers: first, “The American nation is an entity with 
distinctive aspects, traditions and usages—geographic, economic, 
political, social, and cultural 





of perduring vigor and strength, which 
must be taken into account if social science instruction is to be 
something more than abstract, if it is to be properly concrete, realis- 
tic, and serviceable.” Second, on the other hand, “In all depart- 


ments of culture—intellectual, aesthetic, and ethical—the civiliza- 





tion of the United States has always been a part of European or 
‘western’ civilization. To ignore the historical traditions and usages 
which have contributed, and still contribute, to this unity is to betray 
a smug and provincial disregard for basic elements in American life 
and to invite national impoverishment, intolerance, and disaster.” 
Finally, “especially significant as a conditioning factor in American 
life, is the well-established national tradition of government and 
society based on the ideals of popular democracy and of personal 
liberty and dignity. The tradition that government is organized 
solely for the purpose of promoting the highest welfare of the 
governed, collectively and individually, that in all divisions of econ- 
omy, administration, and culture the interests of the masses of the 
people are to be considered paramount, and that since every person 
is of moral worth and dignity in himself, no man, woman or child 
can be exploited by another without doing violence to the essential 
spirit of American democracy and liberty.” These three aspects of 
our past contain the very essence of our cultural heritage—a heritage 
that can give force and impulse to the future evolution of American 
life and institutions. 


Put there ere some current t:erds in American life, swiftly flow- 
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ing realities growing largely out of technological changes and de- 
manding corresponding adaptations, that cannot be ignored. First, 
The most striking trend in American life today. . . is a two-fold 
tendency toward the closer physical unification of the nation and the 
evercloser integration and interdependence of all branches of econ- 
omy, social activity and culture.” Every phase of human activity has 
been circumscribed and will continue to be by the consolidating and 
concentrating forces of modern technology. Second, “cumulative 
evidence supports the conclusion that, in the United States as in other 
countries the age of individualism and laissez faire in economy 
and government is closing and that a new age of collectivism is 
emerging.” This is by far the most startling pronouncement of the 
commission. They do not predict the specific form this collectivism 
will take, but they do foresee an enlargement of the functions of 
government and an abridgement of individual economic actions and 
property rights. Finally, it follows from the preceding trends that 
this is particularly an age of transition marked by all the stresses 
and tensions of a conflict between the traditions of individualism 
and the aspirations of an integrated society and economy. This 
struggle will continue until some adjustment is made between social 
practice and economic reality, or until an exhausted society at the 
end of its resources and inventiveness “sinks backs into a more primi- 
tive order of economy and life.” 

The future is beset with alternatives which require mass judgment 
and deliberate choice. How shall wealth, income, and cultural op- 
portunities be distributed? What shall be the form of the state and 
the rights, privileges, and duties of citizens? What shall be the 
relations between sexes, classes, nations, and races? Precisely what 
the choices will be cannot be predicted. However, the Commission for 
the Social Studies formulated “certain principles, purposes, and 
qualifications which, in its judgment, should guide or condition any 
such choices.” These broad purposes which should underlie all social 
‘ science instruction are choices deemed possible and desirable in the 
light of the conditioning factors in American life. Briefly stated 
they are as follows: 

First, that we should make the most efficient use of our material 
endowment, technical skill, and productive capacity in raising to 
the highest possible level standards of living for the masses in order 
to “free people from absorption in material things and enable them 
to devote greater attention to ideals of spiritual, scientific, and cultural 
development.” This contemplated direct indoctrination for a collec- 
tive form of society, a suggestion that has created much furor. 
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Second, that while stressing the necessity for “curbing individ- 
ualism in economy” we should also stress the dangers in and take 
every practicable step to ward off goose-step regimentation in ideas, 
culture, and invention to the end that individuality shall not be 
sacrificed and that a narrow intolerant nationalism and predatory 
imperialism shall be avoided. 

Third, that the historic principles of American democracy as a 
way of life as well as a technique of government be maintained as 
an accompaniment of and a means of adjustment to new conditions 
in the new integrated society. 

Fourth, that it is desirable to reserve to the individual the largest 
amount of freedom in the realms of personal and cultural growth. 

Fifth, that there should be a steady development and enlarge- 
ment of sympathy and toleration among the diverse racial, religious, 
and cultural groups in America both to relieve tension and expedite 
transition to an integrated society and also to prevent cultural uni- 
formity and regimentation. 

Sixth, that accurate knowledge be spread among the masses of 
the American people concerning the realities, tensions, and problems 
of the emerging order to the end that choices may be made with rea- 
son. 

Seventh, that an enlightened attitude on the part of the masses 
of American people on international relations and the economic inter- 
dependence of the world should be cultivated as a preventative for 
aggressive nationalism and war. 

Eighth, that there should be unremitting emphasis on the spirit 
of science and scholarship, liberty of thought and expression, free- 
dom of press and platform, and a tolerant study of the most diverse 
ideas from every source “as the chief means of defense against the 
tyranny of bureaucracy, of narrow nationalism, and of brutal unin- 
formed power.” 

Ninth, that there should be “unremitting emphasis on the sci- 
entific method as an invaluable instrument of inquiry, thought, and 
invention, indispensable to the maintenance and operation of an 
integrated society” based on ideals of popular democracy and cultural 
freedom. 

Tenth, that there should be incorporated “into the materials of 
social science instruction in the schools the best plans and ideals for 
the future of society and of the individual.” 

These ten standards for determining the social choices which we 
must make in the future may become the directing purposes behind 


(Continued on page 34) 
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JOSEPH SPENCER STEW ART OF GEORGIA: 
AN APPRECIATION* 


By N. W. WALKER 
The University of North Carolina 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Commission on Secondary Schools, 
Ladies, and Gentlemen: 


\ X JE PAUSE in our deliberations this afternoon to honor the 

memory of a pioneer and militant leader in the development 
of secondary education in the southern states. And it is supremely 
fitting that this commission on secondary schools of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools should thus honor 
his memory, for to him, more than to any other person, this com- 
mission owes its existence. It may in truth be said that Dr. Joseph 
Spencer Stewart of Georgia was the founder of this commission. 


BIoGRAPHICAL Facts 

The simple biographical facts of Dr. Stewart’s life may be briefly 
presented : 

He was born at Oxford, Georgia, September 23, 1863, and died 
at Athens, Georgia, March 25, 1934. He graduated from Emory 
College with the degree of A.B., in 1883; Georgia awarded him an 
honorary M.A. in 1897, and in later years, the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Pedagogy. He was a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Dr. Stewart began his active educational career as Principal of 
Cherokee Institute, at Cave Springs, Georgia, in 1883, fresh from 
the halls of Emory. He was here six years. For the next two years, 
1889-1891, he served as President of Harwood Seminary, at Marietta, 
Georgia. He organized the Marietta public schools and served as 
superintendent of them from 1891 to 1897, when he became Pres- 
ident of the North Georgia Agricultural College at Dahlonega, where 
he remained until] 1903. From the presidency of the North Georgia 
Agricultural College he was called to the University of Georgia in 
1903 where he spent the rest of his days. 

In 1890, Dr. Stewart was happily married to one of North Car- 
olina’s cultured daughters, Miss Selma Hahr, whose distinguished 
father was at one time Director of Music in Greensboro College, 
at Greensboro, North Carolina. Three sons and three daughters 
were born of this union, five of whom survive, as does Mrs. Stew- 


* An address before the Commission on Secondary Schools of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Atlanta, Georgia, December 4, 1934. 
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art. Those surviving are: Dr. J. S. Stewart, Jr., Miami, Florida; 
Professor Fred S. Stewart, Atlanta, Georgia; Dr. Franz Stewart, 
Athens, Georgia; Mrs. Hilliard Spalding, and Mrs. Ward Wright, 
both of Atlanta, Georgia. One daughter, Miss Selma, died in child- 
hood. Dr. Stewart has one sister who survives, Mrs, Kitty Bird, 
of Guyton, Georgia. 


Two Momentous Decapes: 1890-1910 


To understand the full significance of the work of Joe Stewart, 
a brief review of the educational movements and developments of 
two decades, 1890-1910, is necessary. These two decades were mo- 
mentous ones in American education, and particularly so in the South. 
The mention of a few of the high spots of that period will serve as 
a background on which his work may be thrown into bold relief. 

About the beginning of the period under consideration the public 
high school was just beginning to find itself in the American scheme 
of things. For about one hundred years the Academy had been the 
dominant type of secondary school in America. Although public 
high schools had been in existence since 1821, their growth in num- 
bers and in prestige had been slow, due to the many obstacles they 
had had to overcome. But by about 1890 the public high school had 
begun to find itself in the North and West and was fast coming into 
the ascendency. But not so in the South. 

In 1888, President Eliot of Harvard delivered his celebrated ad- 
dress before the National Education Association which was really 
the opening gun in the campaign for the reorganization of second- 
ary education that followed later. He had asked: “Can Our School 
Programs Be Shortened and Enriched?” That address marks the 
beginning of a critical examination of secondary education which has 
not yet spent its force. Pretty soon, in 1892, the National Education 
Association appointed its celebrated Committee of Ten, whose report 
was rendered in 1893 and published in 1894. This was one of the 
epoch-making documents in the history of American education. Its 
recommendations dominated secondary education for the next twenty- 
five years! Many other committee reports followed which stim- 
ulated critical thinking about the secondary school, its purposes, its 
problems, its functions. 

It was in this period that a number of scientific discoveries and 
inventions began to change our ways of life and to increase the 
opportunities of youth for more satisfying existence. The spread of 
the democratic spirit in education grew as the machines made pos- 
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sible mass production of goods and better living conditions for work- 
ers. Statesmen and youth began to see that the paths of opportunity 
led through the school house doors, and tens of thousands, hundreds 
of thousands and now millions of young people of the hitherto under- 
privileged classes began to crowd into the public high schools of the 
nation. Right soon it was discovered that the old preconceived no- 
tion of education with its fixed, narrowly conceived curriculum, was 
not broad enough, not rich enough, not flexible enough to yield these 
millions of young people, with their great range of individual abil- 
ities, interests, aptitudes, and outlooks a maximum return on the 
investment they were supposed to be making. So the practical school 
administrators and teachers were faced with a question, the right 
answer to which shifted the center of gravity of educational theory 
and practice from the demands of the subject matter to the needs of 
youth and the social order. Since that shift in emphasis came, the 
school world has been busy trying to make the curriculum fit the 
needs of youth and of the modern world, rather than sacrifice youth 
to an outworn creed. But tradition is strong and persists! The job 
is not yet finished! 

It was in this period that William James and John Dewey laid 
the foundations of a pragmatic philosophy that has profoundly in- 
fluenced American culture and education. In 1899, John Dewey in 
his “School and Society” gave the nation a new vision of what 
education might be and might do. Also this same period saw the 
beginning of a new psychology that has profoundly influenced both 
educational theory and practice. William James, J. McKeen Cattell, 
and Edward Lee Thorndike were taking psychology out from under 
the sheltering wing of a metaphysical, speculative philosophy where 
it had hitherto found lodgment in American colleges, and starting it 
on a new career of experimental research. This constituted a new and 
fresh and promising attack on problems of education. Thus the 
foundations of a scientific approach were laid and new techniques 
were developed. American educators were beginning to learn some- 
thing of the meaning and significance of individual differences and 
were utilizing techniques that were devised in laboratory and class- 
room for the measurement of these differences. Traditional notions 
about education were breaking down, and practical educators were 
finding the newer philosophy and psychology more nearly in accord 
with what they were discovering from their classroom experiences. 
Important modifications in school practice took place, and it was 
soon realized that profound reforms in organization, in administra- 
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tion, in discipline, in curriculum, and in methods were essential if 
the schools were to serve youth—all youth—more effectively. 


A Periop oF RECUPERATION AND AWAKENING IN THE SOUTH 

Turn now to the South, and what do we find? First, it should 
be noted, I think, that it was in this same period, that the southern 
states were only beginning to recover from the devastating effects of 
civil war and reconstruction. It was almost the end of this period 
before the South regained the economic level it had attained when 
the civil war broke. A full generation had been lost. Schools were 
poor. Educational efforts, though heroic, were feeble. Few public 
high schools existed except in the larger cities, and these were in the 
main of the traditional type. Secondary education was provided al- 
most wholly by private schools. The truth is, public education did 
not bear heavily on the conscience of the South. In economics, in 
politics, and in culture it was the age of “The Forgotten Man.” 

But there were some bold spirits in the South who dared dream 
of a happier civilization to be attained threugh the proper education 
of all the children of all the people, and in the eighteen-nineties 
undertook through codperative efforts to improve conditions. In this 
connection three such efforts should be noted. First, however, ante- 
dating any of the three organizations I shall mention, was the stim- 
ulating effect of the Peabody Fund in the ’seventies and ’eighties, 
particularly on the development of graded schools in the towns. 
Through the devoted efforts of Dr. Barnas Sears and Dr. J. L. M. 
Curry, both agents the Peabody Board converts to the cause of pub- 
lic education were won in all the states, and their evangelism in be- 
half of schools was contagious. 

In 1890, the Southern Education Association was organized at 
Morehead City, North Carolina. This association was active for a 
period of twenty-five years when it was consolidated (1915) with 
the Conference for Education in the South to form the Conference 
for Education and Industry which went out of existence in time of 
the World War. 

In 1895, the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools was organized in Atlanta, Georgia, with six institutions as 
charter members. These were: Vanderbilt University, University of 
North Carolina, University of the South, University of Mississippi, 
Washington and Lee University, and Trinity College (now Duke 
University). The purposes of the Association were: (1) “To or- 
ganize southern schools and colleges for codperation and mutual 
assistance. (2) To elevate the standard of scholarship and to effect 
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uniformity of entrance requirements. (3) To develop preparatory 
schools and cut off this work from the colleges.” 

In 1898, the Conference for Education in the South was organ- 
ized at Capon Springs, West Virginia. Its purpose at first was to 
promote Christian education among the masses. But it soon broad- 
ened its scope, changed its name, and under the inspiring leadership 
of Robert C. Ogden and those associated with him, became the great- 
est instrumentality for the stimulation of interest in public education 
generally that the South has known. As noted above, the Confer- 
ence for Education in the South and the Southern Educational 
Association, following Mr. Ogden’s death, were merged in 1915 with 
the Southern Education Board to form the Southern Conference 
for Education and Industry. 


CoNDITION oF HiGHER EDUCATION 

At the end of the twenty-year period under consideration, within 
which so many of the great educational movements and subsequent 
developments had their origin both in the country at large and par- 
ticularly in the South it will be of interest to note the condition of 
higher education in the South, as set forth by the first specialist in 
higher education employed by the United Bureau of Education. I 
refer to the list prepared by Kendrick C. Babcock and published 
in 1911 which bore the title: “A Classification of Universities and 
Colleges with Reference to Bachelor’s Degrees.” Babcock’s classi- 
fication raised such a storm of protest that the Bureau was forced 
to withdraw it from circulation. Nevertheless, it was probably a 
pretty accurate and fair classification. After twenty-three years now, 
I presume there will be no objection if some of its contents are 
divulged. Babcock’s classification follows: 

Class I. “Institutions whose graduates would ordinarily be able 
to take the master’s degree at any of the large graduate schools in 
one year after receiving the bachelor’s degree, without necessarily 
doing more than the amount of work regularly prescribed for such 
higher degree.” 

There were fifty-nine institutions so classified, only three of which 
were in the present territory of the Southern Association. These 
were the University of Texas, the University of Virginia, and 
Vanderbilt. 

Class II, “Institutions whose graduates would probably require 
for the master’s degree in one of the strong graduate schools some- 
what more than one year’s regular graduate work. This would 
mean a differential which might be represented by one or two extra. 
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year-courses, by one or more summer sessions, or by a fourth or 
fifth quarter... .” 

There were 161 institutions in this classification. Twenty-four 
of these were in Southern Association territory. Of these twenty- 
four, four were marked with an asterisk indicating that “In accord- 
ance with the practice of some graduate schools a brilliant student 
with a brilliant record from the strong institutions of this class might 
be admitted probationally to regular candidacy” for the master’s de- 
gree. The four so marked were: The University of North Carolina, 
Roanoke College, Richmond College, and the University of the South. 

Class III. “Institutions whose standards of admission and grad- 
uation were so low, or so uncertain, or so loosely administered, as 
make the requirement of two years for the master’s degree probable.” 

There were eighty-four institutions in this class, twenty-five of 
which were within the present territory of this association. 

Class IV. “Institutions whose bachelor’s degree would be ap- 
proximately two years short of equivalency with the standard bach- 
elor’s degree of a standard college as defined above.” 

There were forty institutions of this class, eighteen of which 
were in the territory of this association. 

But this digression takes me somewhat ahead of my story. Back 
to Joe Stewart and his work. 


STEWART BECOMES LEADER IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 

I have noted above that Stewart began his educational career in 
1883, and that from 1889 to 1891 he was President of Harwood 
Institute in Marietta. Another distinguished Georgian, Dr. S. V. 
Sanford, now President of the University of Georgia, was teaching 
in Marietta at the same time. These two young men ran a series of 
articles in the two newspapers of Marietta advocating the establish- 
ing of public schools. One signed himself “Plato,” and the other, 
“Socrates.” Public schools were established with Stewart as Super- 
intendent and Sanford as Principal! This was back in the days when 
interest in public education in the South was only beginning to stir. 
But here were two young men, alert, eager to learn, and interested 
in their profession, and they threw themselves into the fresh cur- 
rents of educational thought then stirring anew in the North and the 
West and the South! It was about this time that Henry Grady of 
Atlanta with his matchless oratory was impressing upon the country 
that the old South of slavery and secession was passing and that a 
new South was emerging, and Joel Chandler Harris was giving the 
world his inimitable stories of Uncle Remus. 
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Back for a moment to an earlier day and a provision that was 
written into the charter of the University of Georgia. Abraham 
Baldwin was responsible for this provision, and it was to the effect 
that the University of Georgia should be the head of the public 
school system and that there should be an inspector to determine 
when boys were prepared to enter the University. This provision 
had remained a dead letter until Joe Stewart, about the turn of the 
century, suggested to Chancellor Walter B. Hill that the University 
undertake the task implied in this provision, 

And so in 1903, Chancellor Hill, one of the South’s foremost 
educational statesmen of that day, appointed Stewart as high school 
visitor for the University of Georgia. (It is interesting to note in 
this connection that when Stewart accepted this appointment, he sug- 
gested to Chancellor Hill that the University would do well to call 
to its service his able coworker, S. V. Sanford, who is at present the 
distinguished President of the University of Georgia! Chancellor 
Hill agreed, and so it was that Stewart and Sanford took up their 
work at Athens at the same time in 1903.) 

The task to be undertaken was one of cultivating better relations 
between the secondary schools and the University, and Stewart set 
himself to this task with the zeal of a crusader. This project was to 
be undertaken as an experiment, and it called for money which the 
University of Georgia lacked. At this point another of the most 
distinguished and patriotic sons of Georgia, Mr. George Foster Pea- 
body, came forward with the necessary aid and helped Chancellor 
Hill to finance the undertaking. That simple experiment, as _ will 
appear later, proved a God-send to the Southern States. 

Stewart went to work on the problem of cultivating better rela- 
tions between the high schools and the University of Georgia, with 
particular reference at first to preparation for college admission. He 
readily won the support of the educational workers of Georgia and 
he retained their support, their coOperation, their esteem, their affec- 
tion until he passed to his reward. He prepared and in 1904 the 
University of Georgia published a manual of standards and sugges- 
tions, the first of its kind in the South, which served not only as a 
guide for the high schools of Georgia, but widely influenced similar 
efforts in the other states of the South. 


A New Epocu 1n SEcoNpDARY EpuCATION BEGINS 
Following the Columbia meeting of the Conference for Educa- 
tion in the South in 1905, the General Education Board of New 
York, offered to appropriate to each of several of the southern states. 
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the funds necessary to pay the salary and travel expenses of a pro- 
fessor of secondary education whose chief work should be to pro- 
mote the development of a system of public secondary schools. This 
marks the beginning of an epoch in the development of secondary 
education in the South. And it may be added that the General 
Education Board regarded this project as one of the most fruitful 
in results accomplished of any of the many projects that Board ever 
sponsored, 

When this offer came, Joe Stewart had been at work at the 
University of Georgia, as already noted, for a period of two years. 
He had therefore a basis of experience and first-hand knowledge 
which he readily shared with us all. I have already called attention 
to the wide influence of his manual published in 1904, and to Stew- 
art’s constructive leadership in this formative period. The profes- 
sors of secondary education, who, under this grant, assumed their 
duties in the fall of 1905 in the several states, were Joe Stewart for 
the State of Georgia, P. P. Claxton for the State of Tennessee, 
Bruce R. Payne for the State of Virginia, J. C. DuBose for the 
State of Alabama (who was soon succeeded by J. J. Doster), and 
your speaker for the State of North Carolina. One by one the 
other states (including the States of Arkansas and West Virginia, 
now members of the North Central Association) accepted the Gen- 
eral Education Board’s offer of assistance, and appointed men to 
take up this work in the several states. South Carolina began in 
1906; Florida and Louisiana, in 1907; Arkansas and Mississippi, in 
1908 ; West Virginia, in 1909; and Kentucky, in 1911. 

The General Education Board, in addition to making appropria- 
tions for the salaries of these professors of secondary education and 
their travel expense within their respective states, also made special 
allowances for expenses incurred by attendance upon the meetings 
of the three associations and conferences noted above as well as for 
attendances upon special conferences attended by the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, the Presidents of the State Univ- 
sities, the Professors of Secondary Education, and invited guests 
from other sections of the nation. Thus, each year when the pro- 
gram of development of secondary education in the South was in 
its formative stages, the professors of secondary education were in 
attendance upon from four to five meetings and conferences which 
would meet anywhere from New York to New Orleans for the dis- 
cussion of education in the South, for reports of progress in the 


several states, for stimulating discussions by the ablest minds of the 
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nation—statesmen, business men, University Presidents, editors, min- 
isters, publicists. 1 know of no such opportunities provided any- 
where else at any time in our educational history for any group of 
educational workers. And what a stimulating experience it was! 
Did time permit, | should like to pay tribute to some of these men 
whose contacts at these meetings meant so much by their presence, 
their addresses, their writings. But I must leave this for some other 
time and occasion. I cannot, however, refrain from mentioning the 
name of Dr. Wallace Buttrick, Secretary at that time of the General 
Education Board, whose broad vision, whose enlightened understand- 
ing of our problems and difficulties, whose statesmanship, and whose 
never-failing encouragement and support were a constant stimulation 
that helped to lighten our tasks and to make this pioneer work we 
were undertaking a labor of love. 

My first acquaintance with Joe Stewart came in the fall of 1905 
when the newly chosen professors of secondary education held their 
first meeting. And from that day until the day of his death we were 
friends and coworkers in a common cause. I believe I knew him 
and appreciated his worth as perhaps did few men outside of his own 
beloved State of Georgia. I know that all those years he was always 
seeking more effective ways of accomplishing nobler results. He 
kept in close touch with the leaders of the North Central Associa- 
tion, and it was through him that the experiences of that association 
were drawn upon and utilized so freely in the solution of our own 
problems. It was he who first suggested the establishment of this 
commission on secondary schools, and it was he who more than any 
other single person directed its course in its earlier years. It was he 
who first suggested the organization of the National Association of 
High School Supervisors, if I mistake not. And when the Commis- 
sion on the Reorganization of Secondary Education set up its Re- 
viewing Committee, it was Stewart who, because of contacts he had 
made in the North and West and because of the contributions he had 
made through these contacts, was chosen as the South’s represent- 
ative on that important national committee. He had attained national 
eminence which the leaders in other sections were glad to recognize. 


THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS Is CREATED 
As early as 1906 Stewart had presented a paper before the South- 
ern Association entitled: “High School Population of the South and 
a Plan for Correlating High Schools and Higher Institutions.” This 
paper foreshadowed in a way the need for such a commission as this. 
In subsequent years, before this association and the other meetings 
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referred to in this paper, he presented other problems growing out 
of the awkward relations then existing between the high schools and 
the colleges. In November 1911 he presented a report to the South- 
ern Association on “Regulating and Improving the Administration 
of the Certificating System.” This was a report by a committee 
consisting of Stewart of Georgia, J. J. Doster of Alabama, and E. C. 
Brooks of North Carolina. The report provoked considerable dis- 
cussion, but its principal recommendation, that a commission on sec- 
ondary schools be established, was finally adopted, and the creation 
of this commission on secondary schools was authorized. 

On April 4, 1912, the commission met in Nashville, Tennessee, 
and organized by electing Joseph Stewart, Chairman, and Bert 
Young, of Vanderbilt, temporary secretary. The first annual meet- 
ing was held in Spartanburg, South Carolina, November 14 and 15, 
1912. Stewart was continued as Chairman, and N. W. Walker of 
North Carolina was elected Secretary. He continued from year to 
year to serve as Chairman until the fifth annual meeting in 1916 
when he was succeeded by Dr. R. E. Blackwell as Chairman. Thus 
it was that Stewart was not only the god-father of the Commission 
on Secondary Schools but also its guiding genius during its early 
years until it was steered well out into the open sea and its course 
from there on properly charted. 

In closing this tribute to one of the greatest leaders in secondary 
education in the South, I wish to quote from two of the hundreds 
of tributes of respect that were paid to his memory. The first is 
from President S. V. Sanford of the University of Georgia, his 
devoted friend and coworker from early manhood. President San- 
ford wrote: 

“IT am profoundly shocked by the sudden passing of my devoted 
and loyal friend, Dr. J. S. Stewart. He was my right arm, and I 


shall miss his wise counsel. . . . Strange as it may seem, he passed 
away with no work unfinished.” 


The second is from a personal letter to your speaker written by 
Dr. Avery W. Skinner, Director of Examinations and Inspections 
Division, of the State Department of Education, Albany, New York. 
Dr. Skinner writes: 


“A mutual friend told me recently in New York that you were 
going to make an address in honor of Doctor Joseph Stewart at the 
memorial exercises of the Southern Association early in December, 
and suggested that 1, who knew and loved Joe Stewart, write you 
of our relationship. This I take much pleasure in doing, although 
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words are almost always inadequate expressions of one’s inner 
thought. 

“Doctor Stewart and I were intimately in contact in the Na- 
tional Association of High School Supervisors, of which organiza- 
tion he was a founder and through many years its secretary, and of 
which I was for two years president. Our relations in this organ- 
ization were always happy, and I grew to respect his broad vision 
in educational matters and his breadth of sympathy in all human re- 
lations. Modest and retiring in his personal habits, coveting no 
honors for himself, he was generally loved by those associated with 
him in this national organization. In his prime I am sure he con- 
tributed much towards a conception of a function of education 
broader than that implied in specific subject matter fields. In the 
work of the national committee, it was his insistence on a proper 
emphasis on the moral and spiritual elements in the training of boys 
and girls that led to the inclusion of character training as one of the 
cardinal objectives of education. 

“There must be hundreds of teachers in the state of Georgia who 
came directly or indirectly under the spell of his influence and who 
are better teachers because of those contacts with him. His great 
soul flamed in sympathy with those who needed the counsel of an 
elder brother. Large of stature, large of soul, he has made an en- 
during impression on his generation of school men, who hold him 
in grateful and affectionate remembrance. 

“T shall be glad to have this simple tribute to the memory of my 
very dear friend included in what you have to say about Doctor 
Stewart.” 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the honor you have done me in in- 
viting me to speak this word of appreciation in honor of our devoted 
friend and coworker who has passed to his reward since our last 
meeting. I have said little about his many contributions to the educa- 
tional progress of Georgia. If I have devoted more attention to his 
contributions that transcend the limits of the state he loved above all 
others, it is not because his labors in Georgia are regarded of less 
importance, but rather to show how every state of the South has 
felt his influence and benefited by it, as well as how his influence 
extended beyond the borders of the South. His work will endure, 
and his native state and all the states of the South are better and 
richer because he lived and labored among us. And in the years to 
come his spirit will abide with this commission like a benediction. 
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OCCUPATIONS OF NEGRO HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATES IN NORTH CAROLINA 


By A. M. Jorpan 
The University of North Carolina 


S A MEMBER of one of the committees appointed by the Gov- 

ernor for the study of Negro Education in North Carolina I 
gathered some facts about the graduates of negro high schools which 
have general interest. The principals of several high schools were 
requested to send me a list of the names of students graduating dur- 
ing the years 1931, 1932, 1933, and 1934 along with the vocation of 
each at the present time. It was also requested that the approximate 
level of each pupil in his vocation be indicated. Usable reports were 
received from the high school principals of Burgaw, Durham, Leaks- 
ville, Rockingham, Roxboro, Salisbury, Sanford, Shelby, Washing- 
ton, Winston, and Winston-Salem. The smaller as well as the larger 
high schools are represented. 

In this manner reports were collected concerning the vocations 
of 1452 graduates of negro high schools. From this number, how- 
ever, must be subtracted the names of 357 graduates whose vocations 
were not known. This leaves us 1095 pupils with complete records. 


TABLE I—Vocations of the Graduates of Negro High Schools 


1931 1932 1933 1934 Total 
Factory (Tobacco)........ 18 11 22 17 68 
Factory (Textile)......... 3 5 1 9 
Common Laborer.......... 18 12 15 45 90 
College or Normal........ 75 83 88 144 390 
Unemployed ..cccccecccces 10 4 7 22 43 
See 13 15 17 7 52 
Ce vedscecuass oeene 1 2 3 
Barber Shop & Shoe Parlor. 5 3 2 5 15 
26 oe aaa 6a yall 2 1 1 4 
Hospital Laborers.......... 1 1 2 
pO rer ere rr 1 4 1 5 11 
Undertaker’s Asst........... 1 1 
Cee eee 1 2 
Elevator Operator......... 1 1 


Radio (1) and 


Garage Mechanic (1).... 1 1 2 
ah. eer 3 2 3 2 10 
- Merchant (Proprietor).... 1 1 2 
re eee 1 1 
eS 1 1 
kaa 2 2 
el eS See 1 3 6 10 
I hg a ag ote 1 1 
i CS cadaenees 1 2 4 3 10 
eer ee 1 1 
I oe aka 3 1 4 
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449 1452 


Table I displays the types of vocations and the number of per- 
sons in each. One observes immediately that 390 high school grad- 
uates go to college or normal school, 149 are engaged in domestic 
service, 90 are common laborers, 68 work in tobacco factories (mainly 
in Durham and Winston-Salem), 52 go into hotel work and 50 into 
teaching. The remainder is scattered throughout a rather large num- 
ber of occupations, which, classified according to the Taussig plan, 
are mainly unskilled or semi-skilled. 


TABLE IIl—Percentage of Graduates of Negro High Schools 


Entering the Various Types of Vocation 


Factory (Tobacco)........ 
Factory (Textile)......... 
Common Laborer.......... 
College or Normal........ 
ee, eee err rs 
OB eee 
CREE caciessccaccass 
Barber Shop & Shoe Parlor. 
EE gouc canna agalemkokae 
Hospital Laborers.......... 
DE. siatarie dave sneaee 
Undertaker’s Asst.......... 
BE ncdiwedanstseounns 
Elevator Operator......... 
Radio (1) or 

Garage Mechanic (2)... 
TN WN ck ka cacice sees 
Merchant (Proprietor).... 
DE 2cGndoedsvisicdentes 
er eo 
a Serre 
PE TI, ccs cnceccees 
PIE ba ticiiccinawenwes 


1932 


3.74 
1.02 
4.08 
28.22 


1933 
6.21 
1.41 
4.23 

24.82 
1.97 
4.79 


56 


.28 
.28 


Percentage 
of Total (all 
four years) 








Lf 
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ac conan 85 34 .27 
i are 2.25 3.40 1.69 1.12 2.00 
eee 85 2.06 85 5 .96 
EEE -ds6sb6s0scdanenes 6.49 4.76 3.38 .22 3.45 
FICUSCNCCSIME. ... ccc scceces 1.41 1.02 2.82 1.78 1.79 
NE Se ins Catenion .28 07 
Domestic Service.......... 11.00 9.52 13.82 7.35 10.28 
Beauty Culture............ .28 34 85 .34 
BEEN bendibenceecncnear 28 1.02 56 41 
DE. stidanhitue cad cabanas 56 1.36 1.13 1.56 1.17 
errr 56 14 
OS ee ene rer 5.92 4.08 1.41 1.12 2.96 
Motion Picture Operator... .28 .28 .14 
Messenger or Errand Boy... 56 28 21 
Tailor or Men’s Shop...... 56 1.36 1.13 67 89 
a eee 25.66 19.38 23.97 27.65 24.63 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 
Number cases 355 294 354 449 1452 


Table II presents these same facts in a percentage. It is seen 
that nearly 27 per cent of the graduates enter college or normal school ; 
10 per cent go into domestic work, 6 per cent do common labor, from 
3 to 5 per cent go into factory work, hotel work, and teaching, and 
from 1 to 2 per cent go into the work of the barber shop, the filling 
station, nursing and housekeeping. The rest is scattered over a large 
number of occupations. 

Another question arises concerning the changes in occupations 
during these four years. Reference again to Table II shows few 
changes which are not accounted for by the mere factor of age. Teach- 
ing and marriage for example, show a decreasing percentage as 1934 
is approached, a change wholly accounted for by the factor of age. 
The percentage going to college shows slight fluctuations but reflects 
to a certain extent economic conditions. Those unemployed increased 
during the year 1934. There is some variation in the percentages 
going into hotel work. 

The final question studied was related to the difference in voca- 
tions between boys and girls. Another table (not printed here) 
showed that there were some important differences between the 
occupations entered by men and women. 

Many more women than men (1) work in tobacco factories, (2) 
do domestic work, and (3) go to college. For example, in the city 
of Durham, sixteen women worked in tobacco factories as compared 
with 3 men; 56 women went to college while 33 men went; and 28 
women were engaged in domestic service as compared with 12 men. 
More women, too, graduate from high school and go into teaching. 
In Durham, again, during four years 253 women graduated as com- 
pared with 90 men. On the other hand, many more men enter hotel 
work, do farm work, clerk in stores, and work in tailor shops. 
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SUMMARY 


The vocations of more than a thousand graduates of negro high 
schools have been examined. Aside from teaching and nursing very 
few occupations are entered by negroes which utilize the type of train- 
ing received by them in high school. Domestic service, the factory, 
hotel work, the barber shop, the filling station, drug store, absorb 
many of the graduates. The vast majority of the graduates of negro 
high schools go into the unskilled and semi-skilled vocations. What 
becomes of those who go on to college and normal school is a question 
which needs investigating. 

DiscussIoN 

One may contemplate these facts either ideally or practically. If 
he embraces the first position he may bewaii the organization of a 
society which trains individuals in the mathematics of Euclid, the 
literature of Shakespeare, the hexameters of Virgil or the oratory of 
Cicero only to have him wait on a table, shine shoes, sweep and dust 
buildings or carry packages. If he embraces the second position he 
may see in these vocations opportunities for training and education. 
Some occupations will always be blind alley jobs requiring only of 
its participants a modicum of intelligence. Others offer real opportu- 
nities for training. How much more efficiently and intelligently would 
a janitor be who knew something of the intricacies of hygiene, the 
role of dust in carrying disease, or the influence of light on eye 
strain. One can take the list right down: domestic service becomes 
when educated domestic science ; hair cutting becomes beauty culture, 
farming becomes agriculture; and clerking in a store becomes the 
art of selling. The practical person need not bewail, then, the types of 
occupations open to negroes but see to it that negroes are prepared 
for the work open to them in such a way as to dignify and improve 
that work. Along these lines great opportunities are offered for 
race improvement. 
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Two * * Headliners for your School Dramatics 
A Book on Technique 


BEHIND THE FOOTLIGHTS 


MATHER—SKILLEN—SPAULDING 


This new textbook and handbook on the Technique of Dramatics provides, in Part I, 
a valuable background for the appreciation of plays; in Part II, a study of the techniques 
involved in acting; and in Part III, a thorough stndy of stage equipment and directions 
for conducting rehearsals and for memorizing lines. This book should make any group 
using it familiar with every phase of play production, and expert in self-expression 
through plays. 


A classic comedy operetta for illustration 
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Music sy CHARLES GOUNOD 


Schools and semi-professional adult groups who want great comedy and first-rank 
music in the range of difficulty of the Gilbert and Sullivan favorites will welcome this 
two-act version of a scintillating operetta. Marshall Bartholomew, Director of the Yale 
University Glee Club, has adapted Gounod’s charming music, and Alexander Dean, 
Associate Professor Play Production, Yale University, has made the libretto and adapta- 
tion to modern stage requirements. There are only eight principal characters (five men 
and three women), Louis XIV, the Court, and ballet. 
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The French Column | 
Conducted by Huco Gipuz 


FTER having gone over the scores made by some 1000 stu- 

dents who have taken the Placement Tests in French at the 
University, and their high school grades I have come to the conclu- 
sion that something is wrong with the marks. 














What can a teacher be thinking of who gives a pupil a grade 
of 100 for both first and second year French in a North Carolina 
high school? I doubt that the teacher herself could by any stretch 
of imagination make the same mark in her own class? 100 presumes 
absolute perfection at all times in all phases of the work. What 
pupil deserves such a mark? Yet when this boy took the place- 
ment test here he was put back into French 2. This case is the 
extreme, but it is by no means the only one in which the high school 
marks were too high. We have found hundreds of pupils who have 
received from 90 to 97 who were unable to go on in French 3, as 
they certainly should be able to do with such marks. Likewise 
there are fully as many who had marks of from 80-90 who were put 
back into French 1. 

Of course there are some cases in which teachers may give pupils 
marks that are slightly higher than the pupils deserve, and they may 
have to be put back one course. But there can be no valid excuse for 
giving pupils superior grades when they are so deficient in the knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals. 

In general we find that these abnormally high grades given to 
pupils who show a decided lack of knowledge of the fundamentals 
come from the smaller rural schools of the lower classification. Some 
few of the larger 1AA schools are also guilty of this at times, but 
not so often. For the most part we find that those schools with the 
best teaching have the largest percentage of pupils advanced to 
the following class. That is, if a pupil receives a passing grade in 
French 2 he is placed in French 3, and if he has had only one year 
of French and has been passed in high school he will almost without 
fail be placed in French 2. 

High school teachers should be more careful in giving marks to 
their pupils. It is true that some popularity is derived from giving 
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high marks, but more harm than good comes from this. If the pupils 
know that their mark is a fair one, neither too high nor too low, the 
teacher will gain far more than by marking too high. Being too 
severe in marking is just as bad as being too easy. Be just! 

We hope soon to have ready a summary of a study of the high 
school marks, the placement test scores and the grades made by the 
students in their first year of French after admission to college. 
In this study it will be found that there is a surprisingly small num- 
ber of schools whose pupils have received marks that are really indic- 
ative of the actual knowledge of French which these pupils have. 


Book REvIEws 


The following books have been received since last spring, and the 
reviewer begs to apologize to the publishers for having put off their 
mention for so long a time. 





HOTEL SAVANNAH | 


300 FIREPROOF ROOMS 
| - 3 RESTAURANTS - 
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EXCELLENT DEMAND FOR 
QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


Experienced teachers with “A” certificates are cordially invited to confer 
with us relative to locating suitably for 1934-1935. The demand for such 
teachers last year exceeded our supply, and we confidently expect a stil! 
better demand this year. We place teachers in every type of public schoo! 
work. Four offices cevering the South. Write to Columbia, S. C., for details. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Columbia, 8. C. Richmond, Va. 
Chattanooga, Tenn Memphis, Tenn. 
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A Provencal Anthology, by Ropert Wuite LINKER. U. N. C. 
Book Exchange. 1934. $1.29. 

This is a collection of the twenty-six best known poems in the 
Provengal language. The eight biographies which follow the poems 
have been added to furnish interesting bits of prose, which may be 
used as beginning assignments. The vocabulary is the only Pro- 
vencal-English one extant. Thus we have a unique introductory 
reader for the American student of Provencal. 

In the vocabulary we find for each form an indication as to its 
part of speech ; gender and number for each noun and adjective ; tense 
and person for each verb form occuring in the text. Thus the stu- 
dent may learn his grammar as he reads, with almost no preliminary 
training. 

This is a carefully and well edited book. It fills a need for stu- 
dents of Provencal. 

Essentials of French Pronunciation, by Joun T. Fotos and JAMES 
L. CaTTeLL. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1934. Pp. 95. $.80. 

This book consists of a series of lessons devoted entirely to 
French pronunciation, with drill material on some of the most fre- 
quently occurring French words. For the teacher who wishes to carry 
on phonetic drill in conjunction with the grammar work this book 
should be very useful. 

Some may take exception to the approximate American sounds 
which are given with each phonetic symbol, but these may be ignored 
by teachers who prefer to avoid such sounds. To approximate more 
nearly the correct French sound it were better not to have the ap- 
proximate American sound. But for this one exception the book is 
as good a pronunciation text as has come to the editor’s desk. One 
of the outstanding features of the book if the group of selections in 
the appendix which has the phonetic transcriptions for which one may 
secure phonographic records. This as much as anything else I be- 
lieve will improve pronunciation after the pupils have learned the 
fundamentals. 

French Book Two, by INA BarTeLts SmitH. Scott, Foresman 
& Co. 

This book has been reviewed earlier. 

French Progress Tests, to Accompany French Book One, by 
INA BarTELLS SMITH and FLorence M. BAKER. Scott, Foresmen 
& Co. 1933. 

Answer Key for French Progress Tests (For the above) 

These tests consist of twelve tests, five for each semester, and 
a final test for each semester. There are all sorts of tests; all phases 
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of the work are tested; pronunciation, grammar, idioms, vocabulary, 
comprehension, and cultural material. 

This type of test is very valuable to the teacher using French 
Book One. It is an easy test to administer and also easy to score. 
And at the end of the booklet is a place for the pupils to keep a 
record of their scores. 

The key of course eliminates work on the part of the teacher. 

French a la Mode, by E. E. Patrov. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 

The sub-title of this book is “The Right Things to Say and Do 
in France.” If the occasions were to arise as they do in the book 
that would be perfect. However life is not always like that! 

There are 59 topics treated in the book. A conversation is made 
up for each topic, to pick at random, such as: Dans une pension, 
Le téléphone, La modiste, Le cinéma, La correspondance, etc. On 
the left hand page the French is given, and on the right hand page 
the English translation. 

In general the translations are very good and in real English. At 
times, however, to make the meaning clearer (?) such a construction 
as this is given: Le blanc et le noir se marient bien. White and 
black go well together. (marry themseves well). The parenthetic 
translation might well be dispensed with. 











Tanner 
EXERCISES IN CORRECT ENGLISH 


New two-book edition-- Each book has 48 
exercises with achievement tests. Correlated 
with Tanner’s Correct English course, but suit- 


able for use with any other high-school course. 
Each book $0.32. 


One-Book edition--80 exercises and 5 achieve- 
ment tests. $0.60. 


Prices subject to the usual discount. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Represented by 
P. E. Seagle, Box 311 70 Fifth Avenue 
Raleigh, N. C. New York 
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There are a few typographical errors, such as: amingira, cela, 
Dites-moi, rhum for rhume, etc. But aside from these minor faults 
the book is just what one would want in order to acquire a “Frenchy” 
vocabulary : one that does not savor too much of the grammar. 

Coquerico, by E. SaAxetBy. Ginn and Co. 

For very young beginners, in the grammar grades this book would 
be of help. It is too childish for our high school work. It is, as 
the sub-title indicates, “Livre pour les Jeunes Commengants.” 

It is an attractive book with good illustrations. 

A New French Reader, Revised, by Forp AND Hicks. Henry 
Holt and Co. 1934. 

This is a revised edition of the popular reader which appeared 
in 1930. The vocabulary has been enlarged so that it will be more 
useful than it was in the earlier edition. 

Cuenticitos, by LAWRENCE A. WILKINS AND ANA L., DE OLLER. 
Henry Holt and Co. 1934. 

This is a collection of twenty Spanish stories for very early read- 
ing. The vocabulary consists of less than 1000 words. The verbs 
used are limited to the present or present perfect and gerund, with 
very few exceptions. A good collection of worth while stories 
for beginners. 

French Stories for Beginners, by J. GREENBERG. Charles E. Mer- 
rill Co. 

Contes de Paris et des Provinces, by J. GREENBERG. Charles E. 
Merrill Co. 

Both these books are collections of simple stories to be used as 
second readers during the first year of high school work. 

An interesting and useful feature of both books is the brief sum- 
mary of each story in English. 

Heath’s New French Dictionary. D. C. Heath & Co. 1932. 
$3.00. Pp. 1034. 

No French teacher should be without this New Dictionary. It 
has the phonetic pronunciation of each French and each English word 
given. The alphabet of the International Phonetic Association is 
used. 
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RE-ORIENTATION OF PURPOSE IN TEACHING THE 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

(Continued from page 12) 
the selection and presentation of social science materials. They 
present certainly the most harmonious blending of the best in our 
traditions with what seem to be the realities of the emering order 
yet suggested. Perhaps many of us would be inclined to reject flatly 
a collectivist society. It belongs to a scheme of values which we 
have not yet assimilated. However, we are bound to submit to more 
social restraints in the future just as we were forced to submit to the 
closing of the American frontier. There are those who argue that 
it is impossible to plan a human society on any basis other than eco- 
nomic cupidity. How do we know? The only way to answer the 
question is by social experimentation. Of the four most terrible 
scourges of mankind, famine, pestilence, poverty, and war the first 
two have been conquered. Perhaps the application of social science 
may some day do for poverty and war what the application of natural 
science has done for famine and pestilence. Uniting techniques and 
skills evolved by social scientists with a mass intelligence guided by 
broad social purposes there is no reason why the next century should 
not produce a human community capable of surviving in the tech- 
nological world produced by the last century. 
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BOOKS NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Intermediate Algebra. FREILICH, SHANHOLT AND McCorMACK. 
Silver, Burdett & Company. 1934. Pp. IX, 406. 


This book is designed as a text for the second year of algebra, as its name 
would imply. The difference between the sequence of topics presented and 
that presented in other books is one of the first things that challenges the atten- 
tion of one who examines it. The first chapter is numerical trigonometry. On 
pages 27 and 28 the binomial theorem is presented. The solution of the quad- 
ratic is presented before simultaneous linear equations, etc. The problem ma- 
terial is arranged so as to aid the teacher in adjusting the material to the 
individual abilities of the pupils and the time allotted to the course. This 
is done by dividing the lists of problems into A, B, and C groups. Group 
A comprises problems which the authors believe should constitute a mini- 
mum course. By the addition of Group B the teacher may have a medium 
course and the inclusion of Group C makes a maximum course which would 
tax ability of the best students. 

The devices used by the authors to stimulate functional thinking are exceed- 
ingly good. For example the pupil is forced repeatedly to examine the effect 
on the value of an algebraic expression of changing the values of certain letters 
in the expression. Another type of question frequently asked is the following. 
The time it takes a boy to ride to school on a bicycle depends upon the ? at 
which he rides. The pupil will find the grouping of verbal problems into 
certain type problems helpful. Such types as number problems, age problems, 
motion problems, coin problems and the like are typical. 

The derivation and use of formulas is presented in a unique way. This 
is surely one of the strong features of the book. The presentation and use 
of graphs is also unusually good and would provide a good background for 
the study of analytic geometry. Interesting historical excerpts have been in- 
serted at appropriate places throughout the book which should stimulate inter- 
est. Both the drill problems and verbal problems are adequate in number and 
desirable in quality. The examples are good and the explanation excellent. 
There are helps to teachers and sets of examination questions in the back of 
the book. 

The material is so clearly presented that the book is largely self-teaching. 
—H. F. M. 


FepERAL Arp For Epucation. The High School Debater’s Help 
Book. Compiled and edited by E. C. Buehler. Noble and Noble, 
New York City. 1934. 


“An Exhaustive Brief, Questions and Answers Pertaining to Analysis of 
the Subject, and a complete Bibliography” is the explanatory sub-title of this 
little volume. It contains 276 pages of excellent material on both sides of the 
question of Federal Aid for Education. The material has been selected with 
discriminating care and is admirably presented. No high school participating 
this year in the high school debates on this important question can afford not 
to put this book into the hands of its young debaters. It may be added, too, 
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that nowhere else in so brief compass will the student of education or the gen- 
eral reader who wishes to inform himself on this question find such a store 
house of authoritative material. 


New Brotocy. Smallwood, W. M., Reveley, I. M. and Bailey, G. A. 
Allyn & Bacon. 1934. 636 pp. $1.35 net. 


The fifth edition of a high school text by this group of authors. Adver- 
tised as practically a new book, it does indeed possess marked differences from 
the old. The authors are especially to be commended for cutting its length 
some 160 pages as compared with its immediate predecessor, and for adding a 
series of diagrams that survey the great life processes as performed by differ- 
ent types of animals and plants. 

As must be expected where a group of specialist teachers get together to 
write a composite book for grades at a different level than their own, this 
book still adheres to the specialist’s organization, in other words to the separate 
sections (they should not be called “units”) on animals, plants and man. It is 
chiefly in the first so-called unit, “Principles of Biology,” and in the above- 
mentioned diagrams that the unity of all life is shown. That the writers them- 
selves have found it difficult to fit some of the chapters to their “biological 
trinity” plan is evidenced by their placing in the botanical section chapters that 
include study of the protozoa, of animals of the past, and of heredity, in all of 
which plants and animals are taken up together. 

Taken as a whole the book is a marked improvement over earlier editions. 
It is less unwieldy, less encyclopedic, yet it still keeps a sufficient range of in- 
formational material to point out to pupils the way to further studies of nature. 
In addition the authors have now taken at least the first steps toward supplying 
he conception of an underlying unity or continuity of life. To the present re- 
viewer it seems unfortunate that even in this last edition they have not gone 
far beyond the informational objective to include also emphasis upon the 
development of scientific thinking.—C. E. P. 


Directep GeocrapHy Stupy, Book III. Brown, R. M., Thorp, M. 
T. and Gleason, W. E. World Book Co. 1934. 124 pp. $.52. 


This is the third of a series of workbooks. The two that precede it, for 
use in Grades V and VI, are each concerned with the study of a single 
hemisphere; this takes as its central theme world interdependence, studying, 
after a general overview, the special resources of the United States and the 
conditions in some typical interdependent countries. Book III, confined in its 
use to no particular text, is designed for either one or two years of work in 
Grades VII-IX. The treatment is thought-stimulating—C. E. P. 


Tue Science oF Everypay Lire. New Edition. VanBuskirk, E. 
F., Smith, E. L. and Nourse, W. L. Houghton Mifflin Co. 1933. 
620 pp. 


A much enlarged and considerably improved edition of a well-known text. 
The plan is much the same as in the previous edition. Review outlines and a 
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glossary have been added, the objectionable use of the term “project” for 
“chapter” has been eliminated, and the content has been brought up to date. 
The book is an extremely full one, necessitating wise choice by the teacher in 
work assignments. 

A workbook and a series of short objective chapter tests, each a combination 
of true-false and completion types, are separately published.—C. E. P. 


A Survey oF ScieENcE. I. The World Around Us. Powers, S. R., 
Neuner, E. F. and Bruner, H. B. Ginn & Co. 1934. 475 pp. 
$1.20. 


The first of a series of three texts for intermediate schools prepared in 
accordance with the science principles set forth in the 3lst Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. Excellently written, it not only 
provides a large quantity of well-chosen information but also gives much at- 
tention to developing the habit of scientific approach to life problems. 

A brief but interesting introduction motivates the work of each chapter, 
and a concise generalization at the close sums it up. In turn the chapters are 
organized into larger units. No exercises interrupt the chapter text, but review 
questions, questions for discussion and a list of suggested activities appear reg- 
ularly at the end. Both the foreword “To the Readers of This Book” and the 
first unit, “What Is Science?” aid in giving pupils the right orientation at the 
start. The volume contains a descriptive list of selected books for science 
reading, and a combined pronunciation list and glossary gives something more 
valuable than the customary stereotyped definitions. 

The book would perhaps be a bit advanced for schools whose pupils come 
from elementary grades in which provision has not yet been made, as it should 
be universally, for systematic science instruction. It could better be used to 
follow some such series as Craig’s “Pathways in Science” for Grades I-VI. 


—C. E. P. 


Tue Livinc Wortp—AN ELEMENTARY BioLocy. Mank, Helen G. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 1933. 673 pp. 


The viewpoint of this book is well expressed in the following paragraph 
from its preface: 

“The object of a high school course in biology is not primarily to impart 
information but rather to develop an outlook on life that will make the world 
more interesting whether the pupil follows a scholar’s career or goes to work 
in the mill or on the farm. For this reason, then, the value of the course de- 
pends not so much on what subject matter is included as on what method of 
treating that material is employed. The author’s aim is to extend the horizon 
of interests of these boys and girls, to show them how to make accurate ob- 
servations, to teach them how to arrive at correct conclusions, and to develop 
an open-mindedness toward new truths. It is frankly admitted that biology is 
too big a subject to be covered in one year, or in ten for that matter, but it is 
believed that it is possible through a study of living organisms to develop right 
attitudes, to form wise habits, and to train pupils in correct, though necessarily 
simple, methods of scientific procedure.” (Italics added by the reviewer.) 
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In keeping with the philosophy thus expressed, the author seeks first of all 
to capture the interests of her students by means of a study of common aquatic 
insects, and then proceeds, through a rather unusual arrangement of material 
that seems devoid of any clearly defined basis of unity, to broaden their ac- 
quaintance within the general realm of living things. One fails to find in her 
book as guiding motive for arrangement either the conventional grouping by 
classes or by structures, or the human welfare objective—the “health and 
wealth” aspect; nor is there centralization round fundamental life processes 
and relationships. Yet as one reads, one feels that these fundamentals are 
constantly being driven home indirectly, to such an extent that at the end they 
remain as perhaps the outstanding ideas of the whole presentation. Whether 
or not this indirect approach is superior to one that is more direct has probably 
not been as yet determined definitely by anyone. 

The text is very full, admittedly covering too much ground for a year’s 
work, and embracing study of a rather large amount of structural detail along 
with much that resembles the nature study of lower grades. Until a complete 
and efficient program of science instruction through the grades is in effect it 
seems both justifiable and necessary that work of this nature study type should 
have its place in early high school biology courses. 

A “work program,” including laboratory experiments and various types of 
observation in and out of school, is made a part of the text. Glossary list of 
helpful references, and an ample index follow.—C. E. P. 


Tours THROUGH THE WorLpD oF Science. By William T. Skilling. 
McGraw Hill. New York. 1933. 758 pp. $1.70. 


Two quite different views may be held as to the function of a general 
science text: one, that its purpose is chiefly to inform young people concerning 
their surroundings to the end that they may understand them more fully and 
become interested to extend their knowledge still further; the other, that a 
function no less important is that of grounding pupils in habits of scientific 
thinking and intelligent observation. According as the former or the latter 
viewpoint is adopted, the text will be largely descriptive, with exercises stress- 
ing memorization, or will set its subject matter before students largely in prob- 
lem form, with exercises requiring practice in various thought processes. 

“Tours Through the World of Science” inclines strongly to the former of 
these viewpoints. It is interestingly and clearly written, well illustrated, and 
contains a wealth of factual material of a kind to satisfy the natural curiosity 
of young persons of junior high school age. With its topical rather than 
unitary organization, cast in the form of “tours” for which it acts as a guide- 
book, it covers a field that seems unusually wide. Its experiments as a rule 
are corroborative more than they are problematical, and its projects are 
relatively simple. 

Those teachers who prefer a text in which the content centers round a few 
large unitary ideas will perhaps find the book somewhat too diffuse for their 
major requirements, but an excellent supplementary reference; the rest, except 
such as wish to stress the problem side of science more heavily, will no doubt 
place it upon their list of books well worth considering for adoption.—C. E. P. 
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Birps OF THE SoutH. By Charlotte Hilton Green. University of 
North Carolina Press. Chapel Hill. 1933. 277 pp. 


Relatively few popular nature guides have up to the present time appeared 
that are well adapted for use by school children and others in the Carolinas and 
adjacent states—region in many ways transitional. For this reason Mrs 
Green’s book is particularly welcome. The volume as published covers only 
the permanent residents and winter visitants of the land bird group, but this in 
itself is not a short list. The point of view is that of a bird-lover rather than 
a scientist, but still the discussion includes the results of much careful firsthand 
observation, entertainingly presented. 

Illustrations consist of 32 full-page color plates and nearly as many draw- 
ings in black and white in the text—C. E. P. 
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Announcing: 


®@ Activities in the Public Schools 


By Margaret Gustin and Margaret Hayes. 


This book is intended as a practical guide to teachers in 
organizing and guiding activity programs in the public 
schools. The materials came from actual class-room situ- 
ations in Carteret and Craven counties, North Carolina. 
Specific directions are given for establishing centers of 
interest in reading, science, and art. ‘The book is profusely 
illustrated with photographs of the children engaged in vari- 
ous activities. About 300 pages. Price on single copies 


$2.00. “Two or more copies $1.50, plus postage. 
P 59, plus postag 


@ North Carolina History Told by 
Contemporaries 
Edited by Hugh T. Lefler. 


A collection of the most important documents and papers 
in the history of North Carolina, giving the story of the 
state from the lost colony to the present time. About 450 


pages. Regular retail price $3.50. Special prices to schools. 


Copies sent on approval 


U.N. C. PRESS — CHAPEL HILL 
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The WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


found most frequently in Schools Investigated 
‘THE above table presents information secured during a survey conducted by 
the United States Office of Education, the findings of which were compiled 
in book form under the title “A Study of Rural School Library Practices and 
Services.” The scope of this survey is indicated by the following quotation from 
the introduction written by William J. Cooper, United States Commissioner of 
Education: 
“Approximately nine months were spent in travel during the school 
years, 1931-32 and 1932-33; about 26,000 miles were covered by bus 
and railroad. The total number of states visited was 42; county library 
service to schools was studied in 55 counties located in 24 different 
states. Much valuable information was gathered through interviews with 
state and local librarians and educationists, and data were secured from 
visits to 364 rural schools of all types.” 
Note that schools investigated were using more sets of THE WORLD BOOK 
ENOYOLOPEDIA than of any other. 


THE NEW EDITION 
available at amazingly LOW PRICE if you act AT ONCE! 
Purchase of materials for this edition, just off the presses, was made before 
the higher prices specified under the NRA Codes went into effect By acting 
NOW, you buy at the LOW price level of 1933. Own this LATEST, NEWEST, 
MOST UP-TO-DATE Encyclopedia in its field. But you must act AT ONCE 
to take advantage of prices which may never be obtainable again. 


MAIL Coupon for Money-Saving Facts 


For school use, and as a teaching aid in preparing lesson assignments, The 
WORLD BOOK ENOYCLOPEDIA is incomparable . . . supreme in its field. 
Providing the essential facts of new developments in every field of human knowl- 
edge, you must examine this New WORLD BOOK ENCYOLOPEDIA to appre- 
ciate its many outstanding features. Send the coupon now, TODAY for the 


money-saving facts. 
? wens The New Edition 
THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
Dept. HSJ, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 





























Please send me, without obligation, complete information on how I can buy 
the New Edition of THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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Address 
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I teach in Grade School Junior High oO 























